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JOHN RICHARDS can in no way destroy them, although it were in| sball be holy, for | the Lord your God am holy.” 
’ our power. Again, ‘Bless them that curse you.’’| So must we be according to the degree of grace 

Vo. 299 Market Meet, ™ 


But, alas! how apt are men, and even those who received. 

Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars er annum, payable in’ would think it hard to be told they are disobedient) [t is supposed that nobody will imagine that 
advance. Three copies sent to one adess for Five Dollars.| | Ori. to render railing for railing, and cursing any mortal can come up in degree with the Al- 
for cursing, instead of blessing. Do good to them mighty, but according to our measure, gift, and 
who hate you. If we are sensible that any body degree of grace received, we are to be holy and 
‘hates us, and have demonstration of it, for some-| perfect, as God, our heavenly Father, and Christ, 
|times we imagine it, when it isnot so, yet are we our dear Lord, are so in fulness. 

ito do them all the good turns we can. And pray 


Communications must be addreéd to the Publisher, | 
free of expense. 
The following persons will act as gents: 


Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4 North Rh Street, Phila. 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. 





“Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
¥ = for them who despitefully use you, and persecute) men, to be seen of them, otherwise ye have no re- 
EXTRACT FROM THOS. CHAIGLEY’S JOURNAL.| you. ‘Thus we are not to render evil for evil, but) ward of your Father whieh is in heaven. 

“Ye have heard that it hat!been said, an eye| to overcome the evil with that which is good.— | «'[herefure when thou doest thine alms, do not 
for an eye, and a tooth for a toth. | Sweet was our Lord's example to us in this, when sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do, 

“But | say unto you, thatie resist not evil; he said, “ Father, forgive them, for they know | jn the synagogues and in the streets, that they may 
but whosoever shall smite thee the right cheek, | "Ot what they do.” If spiteful persecuiors really | have glory of men: verily I say unto you, they 
turn to him the other also. know what they do, when they persecute the just, have their reward. 

“And if any man will sue fer at the law, and their damnation must needs be very great; but if «But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand 
take away thy coat, let him hivethy cloak also.’’| ¥¢ do good for evil, as Christ hath taught, then) kgow what thy right hand doeth: 


There was liberty by the hwof Moses for a/#re we the children of our heavenly Father,“‘who| Phat thine alms may be in secret, and thy 
man to revenge himself, if hebai an injury done| maketh his sun to rise on the evil, and on the! Father which seeth in secret, himself shall reward 
to him; but Christ teacheth pjtiet suffering: we 2004 and sendeth rain on the just, and on the’ thee openly.” 
are not to give any offence,putwe are to take |UNJUSt. 
them quietly for his sake, in which Jesus was an| “ For if ye love them who love you, what re- 
excellent example to us, wise sufferings were| ward have ye? do not even the publicans the 
not for himself, but for us; fe trened his cheek|/S@Me? It is a holy composition of charity and goodness. 
to the smiter, and his face tdthcse that plucked | “And if ye salute a brethren only, what do}. apostle thus describes it: “Pure religion, and 
off the hair. To a man of dunge and choler, | You more than others ? do not even the publicans undefiled before God and the Father, is this, to 
this indeed is no small cross;\but he must deny 2 


-* 5 : h aii te Bead ; ‘visit the fatherless and widows, in their affliction; 
himself, and take up Christ's jross daily, and fol-| Our virtue is much more shining in loving those) 114 t¢ keep himself unspotted from the world.” 


low him, if he will be his diseple: and as for the Who do not love us, = pp aa oa who (lo | This is pnre religion, and this is the Christian re- 
law, it is better never to medge with it, in a gen-| It is natural for us to love those who love us, and)y,, 149, happy are those who walk up to it, and 
eral way; and if thy coat bylaw is taken away, We should be ungrateful if we did not; but the| ve secording’ to the precepts of Him who dic- 
oak, than stand|teward is greater, f we. them who do not! 1.40) theat:- then the widowuse-nd the fatherlees 

another trial with him: and it igmach if thou art|/0ve us, which must be manifested in deeds, as) yo.14 not be neglected; the poor would be very 
not a gainer by so doing. Buthe gain is not| well as words; for saying ws —_— peep 8 generously taken care of, and our garments kept 

. . we 29 le 7 “ ¢ . 

urged as the motive; but obediece to Christ, our|"@ two things, which made the apostle say, “Our) ean, and all done as secretly as may be. For 
_when we proclaim our alms-deeds and charity, 


great Lord and good Master; yho said, “ If ye|'0ve must not be with word, and with tongue only, 
'we lose our reward from our heavenly Father.— 


love me, keep my commandmes.” | but in deed and in truth.” 
As to friendly and hearty salutations, that may! Also when alms are given, it ought to be done in 







The Christian religion, in its purity, according 
to the doctrine of the founder of it, is a compas- 
|sionate religion, and full of pity, as well as piety. 





** Give to him that asketh the, and from him 
that would borrow of thee, turmot thou away.’’ be necessary or needful, we should not only mani- the spirit of love and meekness, and so received; 

We are here to suppose the ager to be in real fest them to our brethren, but as occasion requires elee the receiver loses a second benefit, and the 
Want and necessity, and the brrower also toto all, it being a shining virtue in Christians to be) giver his heavenly reward. ‘To give to the poor 
stand in need, and the asked tcbe in a capacity kind to strangers, and to show forth a generous jg to lend to Him that made us, and we shall have 
and of ability to supply and asst the asker and and loving temper and deportment to such as may! good and greater measure returned us again. If 
borrower; and in such case wetre by no means| not be of us; though not in a flattering, modish,| we hope to have the gates of Christ's kingdom 
to refuse to. give him that asket, nor turn away or complimental way, but hearty and respectful, opened to us at last, our hearts must also be 
from him who would borrow of 4 If we are not! according to the plainness of Christ and the sitm- opened to the poor and needy, when in distress; 
in a capacity to supply, we areyet to use mild plicity of his gospel, without respect of persons.| remembering the words of Christ, where he says 
and friendly expressions; for Chitians should be respect being too generally shown to high, more|ig some who were waiting for, and waging an 


courteous and kind to all, and prticularly to the than to them of low degree. 


c As we are not to/entrance into the kingdom, “1 was hungry, and 
distressed. 


And if we think té askers or bor- | refuse our friendly salutations to the great, or the ye gave me no meat; | was naked, and ye clothed 
rowers are not worthy or deserwig for their own| rich, so we are not to neglect the poor, for the! me pot. 
sakes, we should, if need be, gve and lend for! publicans do so. 


Christ’s sake, and in obediencelo him, though it} * Be ve therefore perfect, even as your Father|thee hungry, naked, sick, or in prison, and did 
cross our own inclinations. ‘which is in heaven is perfect.” ‘not feed thee, clothe thee, and visit thee?” He 
“Ye have heard that it hat’ been said, thou! Christ would have us to be perfect in the prac- | *nswers, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
-_ love thy neighbor, and hatithine re tice of his doctrine, and to live up to it in perfect jleast of these, my brethren, ye did it not to me.” 
“ But I say unto you, love yar enemies, bless! jhedience according to the best of our judgment! He sympathises with his poorest and meanest 
them that curse you, do good t them that hate and enderstanding and not to do his work by|™embers, whatever others do, and takes that 
you, and pray for them who depitefully use YOU, | halves but Laasnate ‘oad perfectly, according to| Which is done to them, as if done to himself, 
ese en ae : ‘the monsure of grace received. "Qeme have re-| Whether it be good or bad. We should be good 
a ee ws the childee of pos Father| ceived twice, some thrice so much as some others, | '© all, but especially to Christ's members, or the 
who is in heaven, for he makeb his sun to rise as the parable of the talents plainly showeth: but|household of the faithful keepers of his com- 
upon the evil, and on the good.and sendeth rain ae p-wnatnanli 4 a oats of grece mandments. Our alms being thus distributed, 
00 the just, and on the unjust.’ light, or truth, we have received, we ought to|according to our ability, and the necessities of 
The Hebrews had liberty to late their enemies,| walk up to them perfectly; “Even as your Father|the object, without ostentation, and in secret, our 
but no people, by any dispensatan, had liberty to! which is in heaven is perfect.” As the Almighty munificent Father, who sees in secret, will openly 
hate their neighbors or friends; © that those who! is perfect in his love, justice, mercy, grace and| reward us. 
are in that state, are far beyondthe line of truth. | truth, unto poor mortals, in Christ Jesus, his only} How many rich men are there in the world, 


But, says our holy Lawgiver, “4 say unto you,| begotten, and in all his works; so ought we to be|who have made great and costly entertainments 


1 was sick and in prison, and ye visited 
ime not.” They answered, “Lord, when saw we 
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if their substance be so great, that it is not felt 
by them, they had the more need to remeber the 
poor; when they never so much as spare the tithe 
of it to them, though the poor have ten times the 
need of: it; and though Christ says, “When thou 
makest a feast, invite not thy rich friends, for they 
will invite thee again; but call the poor, the lame, 
and the blind,’ &c. 

‘And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as 


FRIEN 


for their rich friends, neighbors and relations; and|the reach of troubles. Our Lord was “a man “with whom t 


| 
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of sorrows.’’—Sibbs. 


a een- Doo 





1772. The substance of a few expressions de- 
livered by Samurn Foruerei.y to some of his 

| to their setting out for the Yearly Meeting in 
London, viz: 


Our health is no more at our command, than 








@ is fullness of joy, and at whose 


right band are peasures forever more.”’ 


Whoever is rajly brave, has always this com- 
fort when he is Opressed, that he knows himself 
‘to be superior t(fhose who injure him: for the 


relations, when they took leave of him, previous|/greatest power Qearth, can no sooner do him 


‘that injury, but 1@ truly brave man can become 
greater by forgivig it. 


_ A modest — fails to gain the good- 


the hypocrites are, for they love to pray standing |!ength of days: mine seems drawing fast towards will of those he opverses with, because no body 
in the synagogues, and in the corners of the a conclusion, I think: but | am content with every envies a man whioes not appear to be pleased 


streets, that they may be seen of men; verily I/allotment of Providence, for they are all in wis-| with himself. 


say unto you, they have their reward. 
‘But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 


dom,—unerring wisdom. 
There is one Thing, which, as an arm under- 


closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to|/neath, bears up and supports; and though the 


thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 

‘‘But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as 
the heathens do: for they think they shall be heard 
for their much speaking. 


“Be not ye therefore like unto them; for your days, yet | am preserved in patience and resigna- | 


Father knoweth what things ye have need of be- 
fore you ask him.” 

Prayer is absolutely necessary for the being 
and well-being of a Christian; an outside formal 
Christian may use the form, though unreformed; 
but it availeth little without reformation. Private 
prayer, according to Christ's rule, is effectual and 
rewardable, agreeable to his doctrine. He also 


speaks against hypocrisy and loving to be seen of 


men, with a command not to be like unto those 
who do so. ‘But thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet.”” When we feel and are sensible 
of a Divine call, this must of course be the right 
and best time, for Christ has not set us a distinct 
hour, when we are to enter into the closet of an 
humble heart or mind, or some secret place in 
private. ‘This is Christ’s order for particular per- 


sons in a general way; but is not intended to pre-| 
found to inform the Yearly Meeting, that as | 


vent such who are rightly concerned to pray in 
the public assemblies or gatherings of the church; 
for we have Christ. for our example, who prayed 
openly and publicly with his disciples. : 
“But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, 
as the heathen do; for they think to be heard for 
their much speaking.” Formal repetitions of 


prayer, repeated day by day, when they are not} 


according, but contrary, to the states of those by 
whom they are read or repeated, must needs be 
vain, and people may vainly make use of the 
Lord's own form in that case, though it is the 
best in the world, and to think to be heard for 


much speaking, is to run into the error of the| 


heathen. ‘‘Be not ye,’’ says Christ, “therefore 
like unto them; for your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of, before ye ask him.” — 
Prayer is a gift from God and from Christ, and 
as we wait on God in Christ’s name and power, 
he will give us,that gift, when he sees we stand 
in need of it, or that it will be for our edification. 


For he has promised to pour out the spirit of 


prayer and of supplication upon his people. A 
great apostle said, ‘‘ If he prayed, he would pray 
with the spirit.” In another place he says, ‘‘We 
know not what we should pray for, as we ought; 
but the spirit itself maketh intercession for us, 
with groanings that cannot be uttered.”” Like- 
wise, “The spirit also helpeth our infirmities.’’— 
Since there is no form like that of Christ’s, it is 
here set down, that people might take diligent 
care to learn it, and to teach it to their children. 
But if they learn it rightly, they must also learn 
to live in it: that is, live according to it; other- 
wise they will mock, instead of serving Him, who 
made both it and them for his own honor, and the 


glory of his name. 
(To be continued.) 


——— 





None have ever been so good and so great, or | piness in all the enjoyments which they afford us, cient to hold s 


rolling tempestuous billows surround, -yet my 
head is kept above them, and my feet are firmly 
established. Oh! seek it,—press after it,—lay 
fast hold of it. 

Though painful my nights, and wearisome my 


tion. Death has no terrors, nor will the grave 
have any victory. My soul triumphs over death, 
hell, and the grave. 

Husbands and wives, parents and children, 
‘health and riches, must all go. Disappointment 
‘is another name for them. 

I should have been thankful had I been able to 
have got to the ensuing Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
don, which you are now going to attend, where | 
have been so often refreshed with my brethren; 
but it is otherwise allotted. I shall remember 


ithem, and some of them will remember me. The 
|Lord knows best, what is best for us;—I am con- 
‘tent, and resigned to his will. 


I feel a foretaste of the joy that is to come; 
and who would wish to change such a state of 
mind ? 

1 should be glad if an easy channel could be 


have lived, so I shall close, with the most un- 
shaken assurance that we have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, but the pure, living, eternal 
substance. 

Let the aged be strong; let the middle-aged be 
animated, and the youth encouraged; for the Lord 
is still with Sion; the Lord will bless Sion! 

If I be now removed out of his church militant, 
where I have endeavored in some measure to fill 
up my duty, I have an evidence that I shall gain 
an admittance into his glorious church trium- 
phant, far above the heavens. 

My dear love is to all them that love the Lord 
Jesus. 


ON SILENCE. 

There are three kinds of silence: the first 
of words, the second of desires, and the third of 
thoughts. The first is excellent, the second is 
more excellent, and the third is most excellent. 

In the first, that is of words, virtue is acquired. 
In the second, namely, of desires, quietness is at- 
tained. In the third, of thoughts, internal recol- 
lection is gained. By not speaking, not desiring 
and not thinking, one arrives at the true and per- 
fect silence wherein God speaks with the soul, 
communicates himself to it, and in the abyss of its 
own depth, teaches it the most exalted wisdom. 

Molino’s Spiritual Guide. 











APHORISMS. 

One reason why God hath scattered up and 
down several degrees of pleasure and pain in all 
the things that environ and affect us, and blended 
‘them together in almost all that our thoughts and 
senses have to do with, is that we, finding imper- 
fection, dissatisfaction and want of eomplete hap- 


: 

The noblest ajiment of a young generous 
mind, and the st@st source of pleasure, profit 
and reputation itffe, is an unreserved accept- 
ance of virtue. 

och ot eeeenrpier—ange 
VISIT TO LQ@D ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 
(Cona@ed from page 416.) 

Following thegass to the next stage in its 
progress, we find #placed, with the face upwards, 
upon a turning aphratus. Here it is seen mov- 
‘ing round slowly,q@mersed partially in water, in 
order to be kept @!, while a grinding or rubbing 
tool works on itsgirface. By means of this grin- 
\der, with emer’ and water, and the adjusted ro- 
tative motions, be proper parabolic curve, along 
with a certain @gee of smoothness, is produced; 
afier which thejsurface is similarly polished with 
resin, and somepther substances. ‘The required 
curve is ascertapel in the following manner: The 
grinding is peforsed on the ground-floor of a 
house, adjoining wich is a tower several stories 
high. On the po! this tower is erected a mast, 
the summit of whiel is ninety feet from the spec- 
ulum on the grirdng machine. ‘To the top of 
the mast the dial-ate of a watch is fixed, form- 
‘ing a small round @ject relieved against the sky. 
When the work@m wish to try the capacity of 
the speculum, it ji cleared of its grinder, trap- 
doors overhead @p opened, the figures on the 
dial-plate are redcted on the speculum, and this 
reflection is seerat the regulated focal distance 
by means of a sal! eye-piece: in other words, a 
temporary telesepe is formed without a tube; 
and by this ingeus yet simple device the spec- 
ulum is wrougl to that nice parabolic figure 
which brings thincident rays to an exact focus. 
Of the extreme jeuracy required, we may obtain 
some notion from statement of Lord Rosse, that 
an error of a sell fraction of a hair'’s-breadth 
would destroy abope of correct action; and Dr. 
Robinson mentiis that the smallest inequality of 
local pressure ding the polishing process, would 
be attended wifthe result of changing a well- 
defined star inta blot or comet. The speculum, 


s . ‘ 
nevertheless, wapolished in the short space of six 


hours. 

The speculurjso fortunately completed, was 
‘fixed or bedded 4 three iron plates, which gave 
it support, and @n transferred to its appointed 
situation in thedbe. This, as I have already 
noticed, is threefet in diameter and twenty-six 
feet long, and agched to an apparatus on the 
lawn, by which igambe brought to bear on any 
point of the sky Short way above the horizon. 
The machinery € moving it round and raising 
‘and depressing i#s simple and ingenious; and 
notwithstanding § size, it may be adjusted with 
the greatest eas{ ‘Iwo step-ladders form part 
of the apparatushd by these we mount to a gal- 
lery, which can @ raised or lowered to any re- 
quired height. § order to procure an observa- 
tion, the tube isfst brought to bear on the star 
‘or other object, & the gallery being raised, we 
ascend to it by of the ladders. On reaching 
the gallery, whidis a small railed platform suffi- 
ral persons, we find ourselves 









have raised themselves so high, as to be above |might be led to seek it in the enjoyment of Him,'close to the tefcope, near its upper extremity; 
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and here, on looking through a small eye-piece fore and after the meridian. By means of a wind-| 


fixed to the tube, we at once recognize in the ob-| lass, and a most skilful adjustment of chains and 
liquely-placed mirror within, the object of our ob-|counterposing weights, it can also be brought to 
servation. The tube is of wood hooped with iron,|the zenith, or turned fairly round from south to 
and the focal distance of the speculum is twenty- north, always within its bounds of twenty-four 
seven feet. I was rather surprised to find that the feet. Enormous as are its dimensions, and al- 
mouth of the tube remained permanently open,| though weighing altogether twelve tons, it seem- 
the natural idea arising in my mind being that the ed to me about as easily moved as the other tele- 
rain and vapors would enter thereby, and injure scope; and it is as much in the mechanical con- 
the speculum at the lower extremity. I was in- trivances for effecting this purpose, as in any- 
formed, however, that the telescope is lowered in thing else, that the peculiar merit of the structure 
wet weather, and that the speculum is confined | consists. 
in a case, the cover of which is withdrawn by an) At the period of my visit, few observations had 
exterior action when required. A vessel of quick- been made by this monster instrument; some 
lime is also kept constantly in the case, for the| parts of whose apparatus, indeed, were not com- 
purpose of absorbing the moisture and acid vapors | pleted; but so far as a trial in favorable condi- 
by which the speculum might be tarnished. tions of the atmosphere had been attempted, the 
The power of the telescope depends on the results had been interesting and important. Ne- 
glasses employed in the eye-piece. This requires bule which had baffled the smaller instrument 
a little explanation. ‘The rays collected by the; Were now resolved into stars; thus adding strength 
speculum are directed on the mirror at the pro-|to the growing impression that all nebulous mat- 
per focal distance, and there reflected clearly, on ter—such as that luminous arch in the sky called 
brought within telescopic reach. A telescope the Milky Way—will ultimately yield to telescopic 
must be employed to magnify the image, or draw| POWer, and be seen to be only assemblages ol 
it out; and accordingly a small telescope like a|/S¢parate stars—suns, the centres of planetary 
pocket prospect glass, technically an eye-piece is, ZtOups like that to which our own systems be- 
used for this purpose. But this eye-piece requires longs. | Unfortunately, the atmosphere during the 
to be used with discretion; its glasses must be|two nights which | attended in Lord Rosse’s 
shifted according to circumstances. Unless the|gtounds was not propitious for observation. | 
atmosphere be exceedingly clear and dry, a power- | had an opportunity, for only a few minutes, of 
ful telescope will magnify its particles, and these |Seeiug a group of binary stars of different colors; 
will seemingly forin a haze interceptive of lucid and these certainly were distinct, clear, and lus- 
observation. Different densities, from contending |trous, like a pair of glittering diamonds. The 
streams of warm and cold air, will have a similar, Moon, on both the occasions of my visit, kept 
result; and if the atmosphere be excessively cold, provokingly under a tract of clouds, and the hem- 
as in a Russian winter, floating spicule of ice, in- |isphere, except for a brief interval of time, was 
visible to the naked eye, will be magnified so as !oaded with an Irish drizzle. Yet this was no solli- 
equally to interrupt perfect astronomical observa-|tary disappointment. Astronomers spend weeks 
tion. Such contingencies present serious draw- | 4 Parsonstown, and yet perhaps enjoy only one or 
backs to the increase of power in telescopes; and | two really good nights for observation. When to 
in the instrument we have been describing, they |these atmospheric impediments is added the com- 
are attempted to be overcome by employing va- paratively limited lateral range of the great tele- 
rious eye-pieces, whose magnifeine powers range. scope, a long space of time will apnear to be re- 
from 180 to 2000—that is to say, taking the|quired for making a thorough and general search 
power of the naked eye as 1, an artificial power Of the heavens. — 
is applied to give an appearance from 180 to 2000 Disappointing in some respects as may be the 
times greater. result of such transient observations as that which 
my time allowed me to make, not the less grate- 
ful will be the feelings of visitors towards Lord 
Rosse for his unexampled politeness and liberality 
in throwing open to them his workshops and the 
whole of the telescopic apparatus which adorn 
the beautiful grounds around his mansion. ‘To 


The performances of this magnificent twenty- 
six feet telescope were found to be far beyond 
those of any previously constructed instrument. 
Certain patches of light or nebulous matter in the 
heavens were resolved into clusters of separate 
stars; stars hitherto seen but dimly, appeared 


round and well-defined; and on the surface of the 
moon, valleys, mountain-tops, and craters of vol- 
canoes were plainly visible. Gratifying as were 
these results, Lord Rosse considered that some- 
thing still grander could be achieved; and before 
the twenty-six feet telescope was well finished, he} 
projected one of the extraordinary dimensions of 
six feet diameter in the speculum, with a tube of 
fifty feet long. The casting, grinding, polishing, 
and mounting of this monster speculum were 
pretty nearly a repetition, on a larger scale, of 
what had been previously done. Its focal length 
is fifty-three feet; it weighs nearly four tons; and 
as its diameter, as has been mentioned, is six feet, 
it has an area four times greater than that of the 
three-feet speculum. When finished, the specu- 
lum was placed in a square box, which is attach- 
ed to the lower end of the tube, and by means of 
a door can be entered at pleasure. This box 
adds six feet to the length of the tube, which, like 
its predecessor, is of wood, hooped with iron like 
a barrel, and so wide, that-a tall man could walk 
through it without stooping. It is this huge black 
funnel that I have spoken of as being suspended 
between high and strong walls. It swings with 
a clear space of twelve feet on each side; and so 
far it can be drawn aside, giving half an hour be- 


use the complimentary language of a local writer, 
**With a rank and fortune, and every circumstance 
that usually unfit men for scientific pursuits, espe- 
cially for their practical details, if his lordship 
‘only encouraged these undertakings in others, he 
would merit our praise; but when we see him, 
without losing sight of the duties of his station in 
‘society, give up so much time, and expend so 
much money on those pursuits himself, and ren- 
der not only higaname illustrious, but his rank 
more honorable, we must feel sympathy in his 
successes, and rejoice that he has obtained from 
all quarters the highest and most flattering enco- 
miums, and that he can now enjoy, in the use of 
his telescope, the well-earned fruits of his pre- 
vious labors.’’ ‘To this ] do not need to add a 
word, further than to say that I shall always look 
back with satisfaction to the view which I was al- 
lowed to enjoy of what are unquestionably among 
the greatest curiosities of the age, Lord Rosse’s 
telescopes. —Chambers’ Journal. 








One very common error misleads the opinion 
of mankind, that, universally authority is pleasant, 
submission painful. In the general course of hu- 
man affairs the very reverse of this is nearer to 
‘truth. Command is anxiety; obedience, ease. 
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MAN. 

Man surpasses all other animals in the height 
and proportions of the forehead, and in the com- 
parative mass of brain in the upper part of the 
skull. In the human head the lower parts of the 
face bear a smaller proportion to the forehead, 
than in the brutes. ‘The face is placed in nearly 
a perpendicular line with the forehead, instead of 
projecting outwards into a snout, as in the lower 
animals. ‘The brute face is merely suited for the 
purpose of animal wants, and for defence; the 
jaws are long and narrow, supplied with thick, 
strong muscles, and short teeth; there is not the 
elevated nose, which in man forms a distinguish- 
ing feature,—the arched eye-brows—the exqui- 
sitely formed lips, and the rounded chin; above 
all, there is not that play of varied expression,— 
that air of intelligence,—and that indescribable 
emanation of a rational mind, that ray of divinity, 
at the appearance of which the most wild and fe- 
rocious of the brute creation are awed and sub- 
dued. But, besides, the Creator seems to have 
allotted characteristic external signs to express 
the passions of the mind, that in social life man 
might not easily impose on his fellow-man; for 
the various muscles of the face express the seve- 
ral passions of the mind so faithfully, that they 
may be even represented in painting. This is 
said to be the natural expression, and would ap- 
pear to be understood even by animals; for a dog, 
on looking to the countenance of his master, easi- 
ly recognises the mute expressions either of com- 
mendation or dissatisfaction. From the action 
of these muscles being so often repeated, physiog- 
nomy arises; the action of the prevailing muscles 
fixes an enduring expression on the features; and 
thus traces of frequent anger often remain in the 
countenance after the passion itself is gone off. 

With the power of speech and reason, man has 
also the means of expressing his feelings and pas- 
sions by laughter and weeping,—manifestations 
which are not found in the lower animals. Weep- 
ing proceeds from a deep amationp of the mind, 
and seems an effort of nature to relieve the sys- 
tem of grief. It usually begins with deep inspi- 
rations of the lungs, after which follow short al. 
ternate inspirations and expirations, and it is fin- 
ished with a deep long-drawn expiration, which is 
immediately followed by an inspiration. When 
moderate, it certainly relieves the distress arising 
from grief. Laughter has its rise from some lu- 
dicrous ideas impressed upon the mind, and would 
seem to arise directly from a sort of titillation con- 
veyed to the branches of certain internal nerves, 
probably those of the diaphragm; immediately to 
this succeeds a number of imperfect inspirations 
and expirations, which seem to be checked by the 
contraction of the glottis in the throat or larynx. 
Laughter in a moderate degree may be conducive 
to health, as it gives impulse to, and ultimately 
promotes the circulation; carried to excess, how- 
ever, it may prove dangerous, from accumulating 
too much blood in the lungs. Sneezing consists 
of one deep inspiration, succeeded by a powerful 
single expiration, and seems to consist of a con- 
vulsive effort of the muscles of breathing to throw 
off some cause of irritation in the sensitive mem- 
brane of the nostrils. ‘The common hickup is a 
spasmodic action of the muscles of the stomach 
itself. 


Some of the causes by which our mental hap- 
piness is either increased or diminished, proceed 
entirely from the bodily sensations. Any gentle 
stimulus applied to a nerve seems to cause a feel- 
ing of pleasure; strong stimuli, or causes disturb- 
ing seriously the natural condition, produce pain. 
Itching is akin to pleasure, and in both cases the 
flow of blood is increased into the part in which 
either pleasure or titillation is perceived; but when 
farther increased, it degenerates into pain, or ex- 
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cessive sensations in the nerves. Anger violently Ob! fair is the barrier taking its place, 
excites the motions of the spirits, increases the But it darkens a picture my soul longed to trace ; 
motion of the heart, the frequency of the pulse, I sigh to behold the rough staple and hasp, 
and the strength of the muscles; forces the blood And the rails that my growing hand scarcely could clasp. 
into the extreme vessels; and even sometimes Oh! how strongly the warm spirit grudges to part 
bursts the smaller vessels themselves; passion also) With the commonest relic once linked to the heart ; 
increases the secretion of bile. Grief weakens And the brightest of fortune—the kindliest fate— 
the strength of the nerves and activity of the) Would not banish my love for the old farm gate. 
heart, retards the pulse, destroys the appetite, and| 
frequently produces paleness, looseness of the 
bowels, indigestion, and those slow or lingering 
diseases that take their rise from an interruption 
of the secreting glands, and a disease of their) 
structure. Fear diminishes the force of the heart, 
weakens the muscular motions, relaxes the whole 
system, and, if long continued, causes a general 
sinking of the body. Excessive terror often in-| 
creases for the moment the muscular strength, 
even to convulsions; excites the pulse, interrupts 
the course of the blood, and in not a few instances 
has produced sudden death. Love, hope, and 
joy, promote all the salutary actions of the body, 
gently quicken the pulse, promote circulation, in- 
crease the appetite, and aid the cure of diseases. 
Excessive and sudden transports of joy, however, 
ofien prove fatal, by increasing the motion of the 
blood, and exciting a fit of apoplexy. Shame in! 
a peculiar manner retains the blood in the face, 
as if the veins were obstructed; when felt in an 
extreme degree, it has also been known to prove 
the cause of sudden death. | 
Chambers’ Information for the People. | 
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THE OLD FARM GATE. 


Where, where is the gate that once served to divide 
The elm-shaded lane from the dusty road side ? 

I like not this barrier gaily bedight, 

With its glittering latch and its trellis of white. 

It is seemly, I own—yet, oh! dearer by far 

Were the red-rusted hinge and the weather-warp’d bar. 
Here are fashions and forms of a modernized date, 
But I'd rather have moked on the old farm gate, 
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LINES BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 


The honey-bee that wanders all day long 
The field, the woodland and the garden o’er, 
To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song 
Sucks not alone the rose’s glowing breast, 
The lily’s dainty cup, the violet’s lips, 
But from all rank and noisome weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness ever prest 
Within the poison chalice. Thus if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet, 
In the wide garden of Humanity, 
And, like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hived in our hearts it turns to nectar there. 
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The present number commences the fourth 
volume of the Intelligencer. 








our members whose talents and opportunities 
qualify them to contribute to our columns; and 
there are others who may have in possession val- 
uable documents which have never been publish- 
ed, and the dissemination of which would be in- 
structive and edifying. Our periodical circulates 
almost entirely among the members of the Reli- 
|gious Society of Friends, and if we maintain their 
character, we shall be interested for each other. 
The occurrences which affect the interests of the 
Society in our section, cannot fail to interest its 


*Twas here where the urchins would gather to play 

In the shadows of twilight or summer mid-day; 

For the stream running nigh and the hillocks of sand 
Were temptations no dirt-loving rogue could withstand, 
But to swing on the gate rails, to clamber and ride, 
Was the utmost of pleasure, of glory and pride; 

And the car of the victor, or carriage of state, 

Never carried such hearts as the old farm gate. 


members wherever scattered; and we shall be 
obliged by communications which will promote 
the general welfare. 

Since the commencement of this publication, 
‘it has been the anxious desire of its editors to 
‘promote love and harmony amongst our mem- 








There are many of 


taste and at the same time convey good moral 
lessons, and have added to the shelves many of 
those popular works calculated to attract and in- 
\terest them. 

The Girls’ Library has received its share of at- 
\tention; and the addition to its shelves during the 
|year of many popular and instructive works, has 
secured the continued attendance of a greater 
jnumber of readers than the previous year, em- 
bracing a much larger portion of those engaged 
in active business. With a view to make the in- 
‘stitution more generally known among this class 
\of readers, and to encourage them to apply for 
ithe use of books, the Board authorized printed 
placards, containing the necessary information, to 
'be circulated among the manufactories and stores, 
where young women are employed, and soliciting 
‘the influence of employers to encourage those un- 
‘der their charge to avail themselves of the oppor- 
‘tunity offered to employ their leisure time in the 
improvement of their minds. These efforts have 
been attended with success; and many have thus 
|been made acquainted with the means whereby 
they can enjoy the advantages offered by the use 


\of the library. 


| 





It is desirable that a knowledge of the existence 
of a Girls’ Library should be more widely dissem- 
inated; and every member of the company might 
assist in spreading the information by improving 
opportunities that offered, and otherwise aid in 
promoting the objects had in view in establishing 
this branch of the institution. 

The shelves of the Girls’ Library now contain 
nearly 3000 volumes, embracing an agreeable va- 
riety of entertaining and valuable reading. 

The average number of girls using it during 
the year has been 241, while last year it was but 
191. The number now receiving books is 240, 
and at the same period last year about the same 
‘oumber. ‘The number of new applicants this 
year has been 215, last year it was 182. The 
whole number of books delivered from the Libra- 
ry during the year is 7150, and last year it was 
5352, 

The number of volumes in the Boys’ Library 
is between 7 and 8000. ‘The average number of 
readers has been 1098, last year 935. The num- 
ber now using the Library is 1254, at the same 
time last year 1293. ‘The number of new appli- 
cants during the year has been 1099, last year it 
‘was 1293. ‘The whole number of books loaned 
|during the year 26,415, last year 25,710. 

The number of books added to the Libraries 


*T'was here where the gray-headed gossips would meet, 
And the falling of markets, the goodness of wheat— 
This field lying fallow, that heifer just bought— 

Were favorite themes for discussion and thought. 

The merits and faults of a neighbor just dead— 

The hopes of a couple about to be wed, 

The Parliament doings, the bill and debate, 

Were all canvass'd and weigh’d at the old farm gate. 


*T was over that gate I taught Pincher to bound 

With the strength of a steed and the grace of a hound; 
The beagle might hunt, and the spaniel might swim, 
But none could leap over the postern like him. 

When Dobbin was saddled for a mirth-making trip, 
And the quickly-pulled willow branch served for a whip, 
Spite of hugging and tugging he'd stand for his freight, 
While I climb’d on his back from the old farm gate. 


‘Tis well to pass portals where pleasure and fame 

May cone winging our moments and gilding our name; 
But give me the joy and the freshness of mind, 

When away on some sport, the old gate slamm’d behind; 
I’ve listened to music, but none that could speak 

In such tones to my heart as the teeth-setting creak 
That broke on my ear when the night had worn late, 
And the dear ones came home through the old farm gate. 


| ~ | by purchase, exchange and donations, during the 
'bers, and we shall continue to exclude from its| year, is 90%, of which 513 have been appropriated 


columns, every thing which, in our judgment may |to the boys and 389 to the girls. The number of 
‘have a tendency to mar the unity which should | %00ks re-bound has been 331, which is a larger 
: ; }amount than any previous year, owing to the very 
\inferior manner in which’ books are now issued 
\from the hands of the publishers. This will be an 
annually increasing source of expenditure. 


\ever subsist among brethren. 


| +seeeer  —- -—— 
| Several complaints have been made by sub- 
scribers of irregularity in receiving the paper. In 


ee 


| . . ° 
\future, the publisher will endeavor to remedy the| A friend has forwarded the following article 
| i Ss 


from the Constitution of the State founded by 
Roger Williams, which still maintains the great 
testimony for which that distinguished individual 
suffered so much persecution. 


‘difficulty, and particularly request that informa- 
tion of any omissions may be given at the office. 


1 
| 
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We extract the following information from the| 
| Annual Report of the Managers of the Appren-| 
| . . . . . 

tices’ Library Company of Philadelphia, which 


| Extract from the Constitution of Rhode Island, 
| 
|has just been issued. 


adopted in 1842. 
Art. Ist, Sect. 3rd. Whereas, Almighty God 
tution have been felt by hundreds of young men|has created the mind free, and all attempts to ine 
jnow in this city, and within two or three years| fluence it_ by temporal punishments or burthens, 
\or by civil incapacitations, tend to beget habits of 
hypocrisy and meanness; and whereas a principal 


The benefits of this insti- 


the same advantages have been extended to girls. 


| To arrest, as far as was in their power, this|object of our venerable ancestors, in their migra- 
. . . 7 . . . . 5 

igrowing deterioration of character in the youth|tion to this country and their settlement of this 

of our city, the Managers have endeavored to! State, was, as they expressed it, to hold forth a 


furnish them with such books as would suit theirjlively experiment that a flourishing civil State 











may stand and be best maintained with full liberty 
in religious concernments: we, therefore declare, 
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| 
|entertained that some of the vessels laden with produce for 


Ireland have suffered from this cause. 


} . . o . 
that no man shall be compelled to frequent or to| The snow in some sections of our State has drifted, and 
support any religious worship, place or ministry |in some instances stopped the communication by railroad 
whatever, except in fulfillment of his own volun-|and telegraph. 


tary contract; not enforced, restrained, molested 
or burthened in his body or goods; nor disquali- 
fied from holding any office; nor otherwise suffer 
on account of his religious belief; and that every 
man shall be free to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, and to profess 
and by argument to maintain his opinion in mat- 
ters of religion; and that the same shall in no wise 
diminish, enlarge, or affect his civil capacity. 
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Indian Pudding.— Take one pint of finely sift- 
ed Indian meal, mix with cold water and a little 
salt thin enough to pour readily}, tie it fghtly in 
a thick clothYand boil for two héurs. ‘This pud- 
ding will be found light, sweet and delicious, and 
may be eaten with the usual sauce. 

We are not in the practice of publishing culi- 
nary recipes, but a female friend assures us that 
a trial will convince any one acquainted with such 
matters, that the above simple ingredients are 
very palatable without the usual accompaniments 
of milk, butter and egys. 


—— a 


Since our report of last week, we have shipped on board 


the brig St. George, tound to Cork, Ireland, on account of 
Friends’ contributions for the poor there, 


200 bbls. of Corn Meal, 
10 “ and 25 bags of Corn. 

We regret to state that the captain of the barque J. Welsh 
was under the necessity of cutting away her masts in a gale 
between this and the Capes, and has returned to refit. It is 
the intention of the Committce to transfer the produce im- 
mediately into other vessels, and forward it to Ireland. It 
was insured. THOMAS RIDGWAY, 

On behalf of Committee. 


T. R. acknowledges the receipt of the following donations 
from the country, a part of which was shipped by the J. 
Welsh: 

From Byberry, ] bush. Beans, 
“ White Hill, N. J., 5 bags Corn, 
* Bhs, 34 Ibs. Pork, 


“* Whitemarsh, lbb. “ 
e 6c. 1 “ Middlings, 
“ Mt. Holly, N.J., 15 “ Wheat Flour, 


l “ 
“ HB, 5 


The above have been shipped. 


From Bucks Co., 


Provisions & Vegetables 
Corn Meal, 


1 bbl. Wheat Flour, 
1 “ Corn Meal, 
2 bu. Corn 

5 bls. Corn Meal, 
51 bu. Wheat. 


“ Moorestown, N. J., 

“ WF. S, 

“ Westfield, Burlington Co., 
Philada., 4th month Ist, 1847. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The legislation of Congress on the subject of the Post 
Office does not appear to give general satisfaction, and it is 
probable before many years the English system wili be 
adopted. It is strenuously urged by many Editors that 
the rate of postage should be reduced, and all letters be 
paid for at the time they are mailed,—which it is alleged 
would save great expense, better accommodate the public, 
and increase the revenue of the Post Office Department.— 
It is said that the expericnee of England has fully proved 
that this will be the case. 


The following provision of the recent law may not be 
generally known. 


“Transient newspapers, or those not sent from the office 
of publication to subscribers, handbills, or circular letters 
printed and lithographed, not exceeding one sheet in size, 


will pay three cents upon delivery at the office, and before 
they are put in the mails.” 


Several exchange papers mention the disastrous effects of 
the late storm, both upon the rise of rivers, and upon the 
shipping in our various ports. Serious apprehensions are 


| The commencement of the Jefferson Medical College oc- 
curred the past week; and the degree of Doctor of Medicine 


was conferred upon 118 young men from different sections 
|of the country. 


Liberal.—The enterprising village of Mount Holly, N. J., 
has contributed between five and six hundred dollars for the 
relief of the suffering Irish, in addition to the sum of four 


hundred dollars previously contributed by the Society of 
Friends. 


It is said that there is about to be established at South 
Trenton, a stock company, consisting entirely of colored 
persons. ‘The object is to carry on the tanning business, 
with a capital of $6000 divided into shares of $20. None 
but colored persons are permitted to own stock. ‘The shares 
are said to be nearly all taken up. 


Longevity.— Benjamin Harvey, a minister among the 
Baptists, recently died in the State of New York, in the 
112th year of his age. 


A late report of the New York public schools, discloses 
many interesting facts. ‘The number of children in atten- 
dance during the year was 23,433, of whom 1121 were col- 
ored. ‘The library contains 5220 volumes, and there were, 
it appears, 4542 readers. Sedgwick seems to be a favorite 
author, Her “ Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man” was 
drawn 1247 times; her “ Love Token for Children” 1077 
times; her “Son of a Genius” 1198 times. 


A Stag Chase-—The Baltimore Sun speaks of a novel 
race which recently occurred on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. A deer feeding by the roadside near Pawpaw 
tunnel, was startled by the approach of the cars, and bound- 
ed off along the track, maintaining an even race for about 
three miles, when flesh and blood acknowledged the supe- 
riority of the iron racer. Making a desperate bound towards 
the embankment, the deer fell back and was caught by the 
“cow killer,” from which it was taken and slaughtered. 


The New Planet.—The Cambridge Chronicle states that 
Professor Pierce, of Harvard University, in a paper read at 
a special meeting of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, held recently, announced as a result of his caleu- 
lations upon observations made by Sears C. Walker, Esq., 
of the Washington Observatory, the remarkable fact, that 
the planet known as Leverrier, the discovery of which at 
Berlin wae « eouce quence of the computations of the ovate. 
matician whose name it bears, is not the planet which an- 
swers to those computations, nor one which, according to 


Leverrier’s theory, will account for the perturbations of 


Uranus,—that this is not the planet which was discovered by 
the calculations of Leverrier, but another which was acciden- 
tally discovered by the Berlin observer. The diameter of the 
orbit of the observed planet is said to differ from that of the 
computed planet by several times the diameter of the orbit 
of the earth, and by forty years in the time of its revolution 
about the sun. 


A Long Fast.—The singular power possessed by some 
animals to live for a long time without food, is exemplified 
in a circumstance which happened in Maine, and is related 
in one of the journals. On the 25th of 11th month last, 26 
sheep belonging to Levi Martin, of Bingham, Maine, stray- 
ed from his farm, and were buried in the snow; they re- 
mained so without any food whatever until the 14th of 2d 
month following, being eighty-two days, when three of the 
number were found alive, and two have recovered and are 
doing well. 


A Noble Example.—It is stated in a letter from a French 
gentleman, that Ahmed-Bey, the Bey of Tunis, now visit- 
ing Paris, had a Christian mother, a native of Genoa in It- 
aly; and it is probable that her influence has contributed to 
that elevation of morals, and that education, intelligence, 
and shrewdness, which so eminently distinguish him from 
Mahommedans generally. He has had the magnanimity 
to free the thirty thousand slaves belonging to his States, 
by formally declaring that man onght not to be the proper- 
ty of man. A Christian act, says the writer, that would do 
honor to any prince in Europe. 


It is stated in an English paper, that a company is short- 
ly to be formed in London, for the erection of publie ovens, 
on the principle of baths and wash-houses, at which the la- 
boring poor may make their own bread of any quality suit- 
ed to their means. 
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THE MARKET.—Sales of 2500 bris of Flour, for ex- 
port, at $6,06 a 6,12}, and a choice brand at $6,25 per bri. 
Corn Meal.—Sales of 1000 bris at $4.50, and a Jot to arrive 
at $4,374. Wheat.—A sale of Penn’a red in store, at $1,25, 
and a lot ufloat at $1,29 per Bushel for fair quality. ‘The 
demand is active, and good red is wanted at $1,30, and 
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white at $1,374. Corn.—Sales ot Penn'’a round yellow at 
90 a 92 cents, weight, and Southern at 90 cents. Oats.—A 
sale of Southern at 47 cents, and a lot of Penn’a at 49 cents 
in bags. 
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THE STEAM HORSE. 

I love to see one of these huge creatures, with 
sinews of brass and muscles of iron, strut forth 
from his smoky stable, and saluting the long train 
of cars with a dozen sonorous puffs from his iron 
nostrils, fall gently back into his harness. ‘There 
he stands, champing and foaming upon the iron 
track, his great heart a furnace of glowing coals; 
his lymphatic blood is boiling in his veins; the 
strength of a thousand horse is nerving his sinews 
—he pants to he gone. He would * snake’’ St. 
Peter's across the desert of Sahara if he could be 
fairly hitched to it; but there isa little sober-eyed, 
tobacco-chewing man in the saddle who holds him 
in with one finger, and can take away his breath 
in a moment, should he grow restive and vicious. 
| am always deeply interested in this man. for be- 
grimed as he may be with coal, diluted in oil and 
steam, | regard him as the genius of the whole 
machinery, as the physical mind of that huge 
steam horse.— Elihu Burritt. 


oor 


PENALTIES OF CRIME. 


It is a striking attribute of men once thorough- 
ly tainted by the indulgence of vicious schemes 
and stratagems, that they become wholly blinded 
to those plain paths of ambition which common 
sense wakes manifest to ordinary ability. If we 
regard narrowly the lives of great criminals, we 
are often very much startled by the extraordinary 
acuteness, the profound calculation, the patient 
meditative energy, which they have employed 
upon the conception and execution of a crime.— 
We feel inclined to think that such intellectual 
power would have commanded great distinction, 
worthily used and guided; but we never find that 
these great criminals seemed to have been sensi- 
ble of the opportunities to real eminence which 
they have thrown away. ftew we observe that 
there has been before them vistas into worldly 
greatness, which, by no uncommon prudence and 
exertion, would have conducted honest men, half 
as clever, to fame and power; but with a strange 
obliquity of vision, they appear to have looked 
from these broad, clear avenues, into some dark, 
tangled defile, in which, by the subtiest ingenuity, 
and through the most besetting perils, they may 
attain at last to the success of a fraud, or the en- 
joyment of a vice. In crime once indulged there 
is a wonderful fascination; and the fascination is, 
not rarely, great in proportion te the intellect of 
the criminal. ‘There is always hope of reform for 
a dull, uneducated, stolid man, led by accident or 
temptation into guilt; but where a man of great 
ability, and highly educated, besots himself in the 
intoxication of dark and terrible excitements, 
takes impure delight in tortuous and slimy ways, 
the good angel abandons him forever. Lucretia. 








ee 


Do not devote all your time to action, but re- 
serve a portion of it for meditation upon eternity. 
We see Jesus Christ inviting his disciples to go 
apart, in a desert place, and rest awhile, after 


‘their return from the cities where they had been 


to announce his religion. Ilow much more ne- 
cessary is it for us to approach the source of all 
virtue, that we may revive our failing faith and 
charity, when we return from the busy scenes of 
life where men speak and act as if they had never 
known that there is a God. We should look 
upon prayer as the remedy for our weaknesses, 
the rectifier of our faults. He who was without 
sin prayed constantly; how much more ought we 
who are sinners to be faithful in prayer? 
Fenelon. 
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scope enables us to see a system in every star, the 
microscope unfolds to us a world in every atom. 
The one instructs us that this mighty globe, with 
the whole burden of its people and its countries, 
is but a grain of sand in the vast field of immen- 
sity; the other, that every atom may harbor the) 
tribes and families of a busy population. The 
one shows us the insignificance of the world we 
inhabit; the other redeems it from all its insigni- 
ficance, for it tells us that in the leaves of every 
forest, in the flowers of every garden, in the 
waters of every rivulet, there are worlds teeming 
with life and numberless are the stars of the fir- 
mament. ‘The one suggests to us, that, above 
and beyond all that is visble to man, there may) 
be regions of creation which sweep immeasura- 
bly along, and carry the impress of the Almighty’s 
hand to the remotest scenes of the universe; the 
other, that, within and beneath all the minuteness 
which the aided eye of man is able to explore, 
there may be a world of invisible beings; and that 
could we draw aside the myterious veil that 
shrouds it from our senses, we might behold a 
theatre of as many wonders as astronomy can) 
unfold; a universe within the compass of a point, 
so small as to elude all the powers of the micro- 
scope, but where the Almighty Ruler of all things 
finds room for the exercise of His attributes, 
where he can raise another mechanism of worlds, 
and fill and animate them all with evidence of His 
glory.—Dr. Chambers. 
_——_-_—_ + see »—____ — 

Many valuable thoughts have passed through 
the minds of men when alone, which could not be 
called into service when needed, and thus been 
lost, for the want of some mode of retaining them 
more safe than an ordinary memory. ‘To carry 
a pencil and a little book constantly in the pocket 
for the record and preservation of a thought of 
more tan ordinary value, will be found to be a 
valuable practice. Suppose but one such record 
was made in a day,—at the end of a year the 
individual would be able to call around him a 
brighter array of thoughts and suggestions rela- 
tive to the affairs of life in which he was inter- 
ested, than he would be able to do under any 
other circumstances. President Dwight recom- 
mended this practice to his students, and little as 
he seemed to stand in need of sound thoughts on 
almost any subject, yet he has often been seen 
writing upon his little tablet on a rock or a log 
by the road-side, and even to stop his horse and 
arrest a passing thought by writing on the pom- 
mel of his saddle,—it was one of the secret 
springs that supplied the fountain of his giant in- 
tellect, and is a practice which has proved its 
utility in thousands of instances. Young man! 
preserve that thought. 


-_ +2eer-- 


DISTORTION—A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The most common cause of a high shoulder is 
to be found in the abominable practice of undress- 
ing girls“hecks as low as the hanging of their 
clothes will permit. Instead of the shoulder-straps 
of their dress being, as they should be, fairly above 
the root of the acromial processes [that is, on the 
centre of the shoulder,] they often—indeed, most 
commonly—either only skirt the extreme end of 
those processes, and rest on the rounded upper 
part of the deltoid muscles, [resting nearly on the 
extreme edge of the shoulder] or are actually far 
down on the arms; in consequence of which, the 
dress having little or no suspension on the shoul- 
ders, is constantly dropping; and the girl, to save 
her clothes dropping down, or at least to keep 
them in place, is continually hitching up the 
shoulder, from which the shoulder-strap most 
easily slips, and thus the elevating muscles, be- 
coming stronger on that side, pull the shoulder 


Telescope and the Microscope.— While the tele-| permanently up, and produce a very ugly appear- with a calm and humane consideration of circum- 


ance. But the mischief does not stop here! For 
though there really be no disease of the spine, yet 


this constant hitehing up of the shoulder causes) 


the head and neck to be thrown to the other side, 
whilst the chest is thrown out to the same side; 
and thus a lateral curvature of the spine is pro- 
duced, and a girl’s figure is spoiled, for the sim- 
ple purpose of uncovering her neck and shoulders 
as far as possible, which, as well for decency, as 
for the preservation of the child’s health, ought 
to be covered. Many parents have been thus 
the real cause of their daughters’ distortion, if not 
of more serious consequences; and therefore, in 
growing girls, who have the least disposition to 
slip their shoulder out of their dress, most espe- 
cial care should be taken to prevent the possibili- 


ity of keeping up this habit, by having the dress 


made so high that it cannot slip down, and then, 
the sensation of its slipping being lost, the child 
no longer continues to hitch up her shoulder, and, 
by a little attention to her proper carriage, the 
mischief, if not of long standing, may be got rid 
of.—Chelius’ System of Surgery. 





The Tempter.—As in the robbing of a house, 
it is the custom of the sturdiest thieves to put in 
a little boy at a window, who being once within 
the house, may easily open the doors and let them 
in too; so the tempter, in rifling of the soul, des- 
pairs for the most part to attempt his entrance 
by some gross sin of a dismal frightful hue and 


appearance, and therefore he employs a lesser, 


that may creep and slide into it insensibly; which 
yet, as little as it is, will so open and unlock the 
bars of conscience, that the biggest and the most 
enormous abominations shall at length make an 
entrance, and seize and take possession of it. 


————_ + 2 om 


The following remarks are extracted from 


producing a reform of the evils which abound in 
the world. 


‘* The whole history of mankind, we believe, af- 
fords no instance of a vice or folly of any kin 
being eradicated by direct and severe attack.— 
The vengeance of the law, and the scolding of the 
wise and virtuous, are equally powerless in win- 
ning from error. This was signally manifested in 
the case of witchcraft, which, in defiance of every 
severity and reproof, continued to be believed and 
pretendedly practised by large masses of people. 
The superstition, in point of fact, scarcely lassen- 
ed in virulence so long as it was exposed to legal 
pains and penalties; and had the laws against 
witchcraft not been very properly abolished, witches 
in all probability would have existed till the pre- 
sent day. How valuable this lesson! Certain 
death by burning at the stake could not put down 
witchcraft. Preaching, lecturing, scolding, every 
available indignity which could be heaped on the 
heads of the poor wretches, were equally power- 
less. When, however, in the progress of social 
improvement, it became the practice to laugh at 
or disregard the pretensions to witchcraft, witches 
disappeared, and, except among a few illiterate 
fanatics, were no more heard of. 

** Similar instances of the value of forbearance 
in repressing evil habits and crimes could be pro- 
duced from the experience of modern times.— 
Harshness in the law is now justly believed to de- 
feat the ends for which laws were made. Nor is 
this a surprising result of human feelings; all un- 
due severity usually raising a sympathy in the fate 
of even the most abandoned malefactor. We ac- 


cept it us one of the most pleasing features of the| 


age, that error is no jonger exposed to an unrea- 


soning and vengeful condemnation, but is treated 


stances. 

‘To this improvement in general feeling we 
regret to find a too frequent exception in the 
members of temperance societies. Our allusion 
to this circumstance, we trust, will not be misun- 
derstood. To the temperance movement we give 
the most unqualified approbation, and it is only 
our sincere respect for the cause that induces us 
to remonstrate on the unnecessary warmth with 
which it is occasionally advocated by its prose- 
lytes. The world, we can assure them, is not to 
be overcome by calling names, by scolding, or by 
any other species of intemperance in language; it 
may be doubtful, indeed, if abuse does not aggra- 
vate the evil, by putting the accused on the de- 
fensive, and causing them to raise the counter-cry 
of sour and affected puritanism. Besides, on what 
principle of justice or reason has any one the 
right violently to attack the habits of a brother, 
granting that these are not all that they should be? 
Interference in such matters, unless as a measure 
of police, is altogether monstrous, and can never 


‘obtain the favorable consideration of any but an 
‘inferior order of minds. 


“What, then, would we recommend to be done? 
Persuade and enlighten as much as you please, 
but let it be done gently. Let all reasonable 
measures be adopted to limit excess in the num- 
ber of those establishments where the means of 
intemperance are procured. But cease every 
kind of railing and abuse, whether against habit- 
ual tipplers, or those who professionally supply 
them with liquors. Above all, keep in view that 
one kind of indulgence may always be extirpated 
by the substitution of another. A disease has to 
be cured: in the Janguage of medicine, raise a 
counter-irritant, ‘The manner in which this may 
be done will at once suggest itself. Place within 
the reach of all, the means of harmless and cheer- 


} : ” 
Chambers’ Journal, and appear to us worthy of ful recreation. 


consideration by all those who are desirous of 


ee 


LONDON. 


We have been permitted to take the following 
from a letter of a gifted lady now in London, to 
her friend in this city.—U. S. Gazette. 


‘While we were in London, S. and myself 
started out every morning, and each day visited 
objects of interest. ‘There are so many places in 
London connected with the history of the nation, 
places of which we have read from childhood, 


and of which imagination has formed an ideal 
picture. 


“We passed through the tunnel under the 
Thames. It is an immense enterprize; one can- 
not entirely divest themselves of fear whilst walk- 
ing through those long avenues, (of which there 
are two, lighted by gas) and remembering that a 
mighty river bearing on its bosom large ships and 
innumerable steamboats and other crafts, is _roll- 
ing over head. 


“One morning we devoted to the Tower; per- 
haps in the whole country there is not a building 
so replete with historical associations as the Tower 
of London. Asa palace, a prison, and fortress, 
its history is identified with the nation; and when 
reflecting upon the horrors once enacted there, 
how thankful we should be that the present age 
is superior in humanity and virtue to their forefa- 
thers. We were conducted by a warden through 
the Traitor’s Gate, (that passage through which 
so many noble and brave used to be led to execu- 
tion) and after passing a court yard, were taken 
to the armory, a room 150 feet in length and 33 
feet wide. A line of equestrian figures occupies 
the centre, and forms an exhibition of the armor 
used in different periods of history, from Edward 
Ist, 1272, down to James 2d, 1685. We were 


‘in the room in which Sir Walter Raleigh was 
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confined, also in a dark eleut adjoining, where’ 
he slept; the walls of this room are 14 feet in 
thickness. In it are many instruments of tor- 
ture, which thrills one to look upon, and know 
that they really have been used to torture human 
beings. In this room are some inscriptions cut 
into the wall by unfortunate prisoners. One is, 
‘¢ He that indureth to the ende shall be savid. M. 
10. R. Rodson Kent, ano. 1553.’ Another, 
“ Be faithful onto the dethe and I wil give the a 
crowne of life. ‘TT’. ‘TTane, 1554.” ‘They are cut 
in capitals, and spelt as I have copied,—perhaps 
done by some unfortunates, imprisoned and after- 
wards executed for their religious opinions. We 
saw the block upon which |.ords Balmerino, 
Lovat, and Kilmarnock were executed after the 
rebellion of “1775; also the axe with which Anna 
Boleyn was beheaded. ‘There are many parts of 
the ‘l'ower of great interest not now shown, being 
occupied by the officers of the garrison. ‘The 
extent within the walls is 12 acres and 5 roods. 
Many buildings, also a church, are within. 


‘‘ The warden pointed to a window belonging 
toa room in which Lady Jane Grey was confined; 
and I could well remember the accounts I have 
often read of her seeing from that window her 
husband led to execution, and his headless body 
again borne by, when it was taken to the Tower 
Church. The road to Tower Hill, where all ex- 
ecutions took place, leads past that window. We 
were afterwards shown the Regalia of England, 
(crown jewels;) it is arranged upon a round plat- | 
form or table, about 12 feet in diameter. The 
crown made for her (present) majesty’s corona- 
tion surmounts the whole. It is of purple velvet, 
enclosed by silver loops covered with diamonds; 


surmounting three hoops is a ball bearing a cross, | 
all formed of diamonds, having in the centre a) 


sapphire. In front of the crown is a ruby of 
£100,000 value. The estimated value of the 
crown is £1,000,000 sterling, or $5,000,000 !— 
The other articles, equally splendid, are valued at 
2,000,000, altogether £3,000,000 sterling, and 
only used on great state occasions. “ Well, sir,” 
said the warden to my companion, “ what do you 
think of the Regalia?’’ “I think,” replied he, 


“that £3,000,000 would go far to feed the hun- . 


gry Irish.”’ ‘ True,’’ replied the warden. ‘Time 
has been when a similar remark would have de- 
tained him longer at the Tower than agreeable; 
but, as I said before, these are happier days. 


“ London contains 80 open squares, the small- 
est as large as the State House 
Square), and many of greater size, all highly im- 
proved, with handsome iron railings. Hyde Park 
contains 395 acres,—Kensington Gardens adjoin 
it, and are also open to the public; they contain 
200, so that 600 acres are for a promenade in the 
heart of a great city. Regent’s Park contains 
450 acres. In Regent’s Park many elegant 
houses are built, and being detached, have. the) 
appearance of country residences. 


‘* How thankful should Americans be that their 
lot is cast in a land where extremes of poverty 
and wealth are not constantly brought to view, as 
they are glaringly depicted here. [ feel myself 
constantly rejoicing that this is not my home and 
native land. It is interesting to visit and see the 
wonders of this old world, but happy are the peo- 
ple whose lot is cast in a land where the mental 
shackles that oppress these people are unknown. 
Could the Americans only be sensible of their! 


happy estate, how much better and happier would i 


they be. The greatest splendor and the most ab- 
ject misery meet you here at every point. 
people are oppressed with grievous taxes,—the 
amount of which a family in moderate circumstan- | 
ces must pay, would almost support them in the 
Unsted States. No article of necessity or comfort 
is exempt,—the food they eat, the clothes they 


The 


wear, even the light of Sinai (by means of the| 
window tax), the books and papers they read, all 
are taxed to support Government, and they bear 
it without murmuring. ‘ The Government must 
be supported, and our Army and Navy provided 
for,’ is the answer to any remark on the subject; 
there is a moral slavery over them, joined to the 
self-satisfied opinion that they are the wisest and 
most enlightened people in existence! Well, let 
them enjoy the idea, for gradually will they find 
out that beyond the Atlantic is a land where all 
their utopian ideas are existing in reality. The 


mass of the people know but little yet of America, | 


and I have had questions asked me by intelligent 
and well educated people, that evinced entire ig- 
norance of the present state of America. ‘There 
is a most abject feeling pervading the people of 
respectable life towards the nobility; they appear 
to regard them as superior beings, and the Queen, | 
Prince Albert, and royal children, and the nobili-| 
ty, are prayed for by the people as devoutly 
every Sabbath, as their own salvation. 

“The misery and poverty in London is great; 
in every street, at every corner, you meet whole 
families walking in the middle of the street,—fa- 
thers, mothers, and children (always babe in 
arms) singing, the father making a history of 
their sufferings: they dare not beg, therefore _ 
every other method of making known their want 
is resorted to. London contains 2,000,000 of in- 
habitants, —Philadelphia, about 200,000. I truly 
believe the homeless, destitute wretches in Lon- 
don, are as many as the entire population of Phi- 
ladelphia.”’ 





soe 

From Russel!’s View of Ancient and Modern Egypt. 
THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 

The history of Egypt presents nothing more 





wonderful than the magnitude and durability of 


the public works which were accomplished by her 
ancient inhabitants. Prodigal of labor and ex- 


pense, her architects appear to have planned their, 


structures for the admiration of the most distant 
posterity, and with the view of rendering the fame 
of their mechanical powers coeval with the exis- 
tence of the globe itself. It has been suspected, 
indeed, that the omnipotent spirit of religion min- 
gled with the aspirations of a more earthly ambi- 
tion in suggesting the intricacies of the labyrinth, 
and in realizing the vast conception of the pyra- 
mids. ‘The preservation of the body in an entire 


, |and uncorrupted state during three thousand years, 
(Independence |; 


is understood to have been connected with the 
mythological tenet, that the spirit by which it was 
originally occupied would return to animate its 
members, and to render them once more the in- 
struments of a moral probation amid the ordinary 
pursuits of the human race. The mortal remains 
even of the greatest prince could hardly have been 
regarded as deserving of the minute care, and the 


|suinptuous apparatus which were employed to save | 
‘them from dissolution, had not the national faith 
pointed to a renewal of existence in the lapse of 
ages, when the bodily organs would again become i 


necessary to the exercise of those faculties from 
which the dignity and enjoyment of man are de- 
rived. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
Egypt was indebted to the religious speculations 
of her ancient sages for those sublime works of 
architecture which still distinguish her above all 
the other nations of the primitive world. 

It must at the same time be acknowledged that, 
in all countries comparatively rude, vastness of 
size takes precedence of all other qualities in 
architectural arrangement. As a proof of this, 
it will not be denied that even the pyramids sink 
into insignificance when compared with an under- 
taking proposed by Stesicrates to Alexander the, 
Great. 


ed to convert Mount Athos into a statue of the 
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lerection of the pyramid itself. 
\five stadia in length, forty cubits wide, and its 


Plutarch relates that this projector offer-| 


N 


victorious I The left arm was to be the 


| base of a city containing ten thousand inhabitants; 


while the right was to hold an urn, from which a 
river was to empty itself into the sea. But our 
object is not to describe the fanciful dreams of a 
panegyrist, but to give an account of works which 
were actually effected, and of which the remais 
continue at the present day, to verify at once the 
existence and the grandeur. 


The pyramids, during several thousand years, 
have attracted the curiosity of the traveller, and 
given rise to much learned disquisition; while so 
great is their magnitude, and so durable the ma- 
terial of which they are constructed, that they 
present to the moderns the same subject of study 
which was contemplated by Herodotus, Eratos- 


ithenes, Diodorus, and Strabo. 


Herodotus, it is well known, ascribes the largest 
of the pyramids to Cheops, a tyrannical and pro- 
fligate sovereign. ‘He barred the avenues to 
every temple, and forbade the Egyptians to offer 
sacrifice to the gods; after which, he compelled 
the people at large to perform the work of slaves. 
Some he condemned to hew stones out of the 
Arabian mountains, and drag them to the banks 
of the Nile; others were stationed to receive the 
same in vessels, and transport them to the edge 
of the Libyan Desert. In this service a hundred 
thousand men were employed, who were relieved 
every three months. ‘Ten years were spent in the 
hard labor of forming the road on which these 
stones were to be drawn,—a work, in my estima- 
tion, of no less difficulty and fatigue than the 
This causeway is 


greatest height thirty-two cubits; the whole being 
‘composed of polished marble, adorned with the 
‘figures of animals. ‘I'en years, as | have observ- 
ec d, were consumed in forming this pavement, in 
preparing the hill on which the pyramids are 
raised, and in excavating chambers under the 
ground. ‘The burial-place which he intended for 
himself, he contrived to insulate within the build- 
ing, by introducing the waters of the Nile. The 
pyramid itself was a work of twenty years; it is of 
a square form, every side being eight plethra in 
length, and as many in height. The stones are 
very skilfully cemented, and none of them of less 
dimensions than thirty feet. 


‘““The ascent of the pyramid was regularly 
graduated by what some call steps, and others 
altars. Having finished the first tier, they eleva- 
ted the stones to the second by the aid of machines 
constructed of short pieces of wood; from the 
second, by a similar engine, they were raised to 
the third; and so on to the summit. Thus there 
were as many machines as there were courses in 
the structure of the pyramids, though there might 
have been only one, which, being easily manage- 
able, could be raised from one layer to the next 
in succession; both modes were mentioned to me, 
and i know not which of them deserves most 
credit. ‘The summit of the pyramid was first fin- 
ished and coated, and the process was continued 
downward till the whole was completed. Upon 
the exterior were recorded, in Egyptian charac- 
ters, the various sums expended in the progress 
of the work, for the radishes, onions, and garlic 
consumed by the artificers. ‘This, as I well re- 
member, my interpreter informed me amounted 
‘to no less a sum than 1600 talents. If this be 
true, how much more must it have cost for iron 
tools, food, and clothes for the workmen! particu- 


\larly when we consider the length of time they 


were employed in the building itself, besides what 
was spent on the quarrying and carriage of the 
‘stones, and the construction of the subterraneous 
apartments. 

“* According to the account given to me by the 
Egyptians, this Cheops reigned fifty years. He 
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ects above 
the true angle of vision, and confers upon them 
an apparent magnitude, which a nearer inspection 
never fails to correct. But in Egypt, on the con- 
trary, the air of which is extremely dry and trans- 





was succeeded on the throne by his brother Ce- finished until it was coated over with polished | by a moist climate raises distant obj 
phrenes, who pursued a policy similar in all re- stone, so as to fill up the vacancies occasioned by 
spects. He also built a pyramid, but it was not the diminution of the successive layers of the 
so large as his brother's, for 1 measured them building, and to render the surface quite smooth | 
both. It has no subterraneous chambers, nor any and uniform from the foundation to the summit. | 
channel for the admission of the Nile, which, in| Herodotus states, in the clearest terms, that, afler| parent, the atmospherical effect is reversed, and 
the other pyramid, is made to surround an island the structure was raised to its full height, the ar- accordingly, the first glance of the pyramids from 
where the body of Cheops is said to be deposited. | tisans began to finish it from the top downwards. ithe banks of the Nile is usually felt to form a stri- 
Thus, for the space of one hundred and six years, In the second pyramid, accordingly, which bears king contrast to all the preconceived notions of 
the Egyptians were exposed to every species of the name of Cephrenes, a considerable portion of the traveller. 

oppression and calamity; not having had, during | the original casing still remains; confirming the 
this long period, permission to worship in their accuracy of the ancient historian as to the general 
temples. ‘Their aversion for the memory of these! plan of all such edifices, and affording,atthesame) tC 
two monarchs is so great, that they have the ut-/time, the means of understanding that part of his SPRING GOODS. 
most reluctance to mention even their names.—| narrative in which he asserts that a great quantity); [OHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner of 4th and Arch Sts., 
They call their pyramids by the name of Philitis,|of the stone was brought from the Arabian side Y Ste DOW prepared to offer some very desirable goods 
who, at the epoch in question, fed his cattle in|of the Nile, and even from the neighborhood of —_ 


e ' Plain and Medium style Mousselines; Mode Col ; 
that part of Egypt.” ‘the Cataracts. It has been ascertained by several do. Lawns, Ginghams, “as Sumpes eal lide feune a 


It is from the last circumstance mentioned by | modern travellers that the main body of the huge Pattisway Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; Mode 
Herodotus that the very reasonable conclusion has|!™@sses now under consideration is composed of ay hg Silk Fringe do; Embroidered and Bound dos 
been furmed by Bryant, Dr. Hales, and others, in rocks still found in the immediate vicinity; we siete Ca a and ae es Handker- 
regard to the people by whom the pyramids are therefore infer that the granite and porphyry used a ee ‘ou, 3 a 
supposed to have been erected. We have already for casing the exierior, as well as for the decora-| ste 
explained the connection which subsists between “ons of the chambers within, are to be identified | FURNISHING GOODS. 
the term Pales, Phales, or Philitis, and the Shep-| With the materials described by the Halicarnassian, | Barnsley and Irish Sheetings; 9-8, 5.4 ; 

. ; . . as . . sh ¢ gs; 9-8, 5.4, 6.4 Pillow Lin- 
herd kings who, having invaded Egypt from the | and which Strabo and Pliny more usually desig- jens; Damask Table Linens and Table Cloths, of snow drop 
east, possessed that country as masters during | %@t a8 precious stones and marble. and other patterns; Napkins; Doylies; Bird Eye and Huck- 
more than a hundred years, and who, upon being! The number of pyramids scattered over Egypt aN ore Irish Linens; 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 Silk Warp 
expelled by the indignant natives, settled on the/|is very great; but by far the most remarkable are ble Linens, at 314 and cee PS) Sea ee 
adjoining coast of Syria under the denomination those at Djizeh, Sakbara, and Dashour. ‘The first ; , 
of Philistines. It is manifest, at first sight, that of these places, which is situated on the west side| JOHNS & PAYNE, 
the dynasty of princes to whom these stupendous of the Nile, about ten miles from its bank, and| North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
works were ascribed were foreigners, and also nearly in the latitude of Grand Cairo, is distin-| 4mo. 3—tf. 1. 
that they professed a religion hostile to the animal | guished by possessing the three principal edifices | ar - ; : 
worship of the Egyptians; for it is recorded by the described (u Herodotus, and which ome still re-| Ee OER ee SUSE, eal fe Filet, 


: y : k ae “rites now opening, at 9 
historian, with an emphatic distinctness, that, du-| garded as the finest monuments of this class that| corner of 10th nt Pies Breet, pa a lt By Be 


ring the whole period of their domination, the|are to be seen in any part of the world. [t is no-|Muslins, do. do, Handkerchiefs, Crape Lisse, Bobinetts, 
temples were shut, sacrifices were prohibited, and|ticed by every author who, from personal obser. | nn Seoerians rie, neat style Plaid and 
the people subjected to every species of oppres-| vation, has described these wonderful works of ee San Lawee, De Lata, Che. 


: J ; ae ; . . Also, 1 case fine F; I s, fi 
sion and calamity. Hence it follows that the date|art, that the sense of sight is much deceived in per yard; 1 caso stith Biouched Muslin Shirting at tO ety 
of the pyramids must synchronise with the epoch the first attempt to appreciate their distance and 4-4 English Long Cloth, at 124 cents. 


of the Shepherd kings,—those monarchs who their maguitude. Though removed sovoral leagues | 4mo. 3.—tf. 1. 

were held as an abomination by the Egyptians,|from the spectator, they appear to be quite at} 
and who, we may confidently assert, occupied the hand; and it is not until he has travelled some| he on ee wide Black Dress and Man- 
throne of the Pharaohs during some part of the| miles in a direct line with their bearing, that or. the attention of purchasers is in- 


(To be continued.) 















interval which elapsed between the birth of Abra-| becomes sensible both of their vast bulk, and mn ¥ G. & H. TAGG’S 

ham and the captivity of Joseph. \of the pure atmosphere through which he had) 4mo. 3—tf. 1. S. E. cor. of 10th end Pine. 
The most probable opinion respecting the ob.| Viewed them. They are situated on a platform) 

ject of these vast edifices, is that which combines|f rock about one hundred and fifty feet above the} HAT MANUFACTORY. 


the double use of the sepulchre and the temple; | evel of the surrounding desert,—a circumstance | i — KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
nothing being more common in all nations than| Which at once contributes to their being welll 4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 


to bury distinguished men in places consecrated |S€€"> and also to the discrepancy that still pre-|chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 


: i : . ‘6 friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
by the rites of divine worship. If Cheops, Suphis, | Vails among the most intelligent travellers as to of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 


or whoever else was the founder of the great pyr-| their actual height. |manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
amid, intended it only for his tomb, what occasion| The effect now alluded to is well described by | general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
was there, says Dr. Shaw, for such a narrow,|Dr. Richardson. “ We had viewed them frou| “ty; %t the — prices, ranging from 91,50 to 9460, 
sloping entrance into it,—or for the well, as it is| several points of observation on the opposite side| manufa, no Chr cueiy guate geen pacmeunee tnetien te Se 
| |manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
called, at the bottom,—or for the lower chamber of the river, and all along the whole course of the |experience in this branch of business will enable him te 
with a large niche or hole in the eastern wall ofjcanal kept constantly looking at them; but our |give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.1 
it,—or for the long, narrow cavities in the sides| recollections were so occupied with Gn aad aaa aa 
of the large upper room, which likewise is incrust- | descriptions of their enormous dimensiuns, that) CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
ed all over with the finest granite marble,—or for|every look was followed with disappointinent; rT aaa nee — Me ati ent the 
the two antechambers and the lofiy gallery, with|eye always encountered something less than the| 1 Ppobite that he has opened a Z’tour an ‘eed Store, at 
benches on each side, that introduce us into it?) mind expected to see; and nuw that we were, | No 95 North ny wear Arch Street, where he endeavors 
. ' |to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
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